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Preface 


The Formative Years (1975) establishes values educa- 
tion as an important priority in the Primary and Junior 
Divisions. In fact, two of the four basic goals of 
education outlined in The Formative Years pertain 
almost exclusively to values development. These goals 
are to provide opportunities for each child: 


— to develop and maintain confidence and a sense of 
self-worth; and 

— to develop the moral and aesthetic sensitivity 
necessary for a complete and responsible life. 


In January 1981, in remarks to the Colloquium on 
Values Education, the Minister of Education reiterated 
the importance of values development when she 
stated: “moral/values education is important for our 
children and our society; we are committed to the 
moral growth of our children—a concern for self, 
concern for others, and the responsibilities and rights 
of all.” 

Part of the process of developing a child’s personal 
value system involves making the child aware of the 
values that Canadians regard as essential to the well- 
being of society. In this regard the ministry has 
undertaken the development of various support 
documents for the Primary and Junior Divisions during 
the past decade to assist boards and teachers to 


strengthen students’ understanding of the values that 
are important to our society. People of Native Ancestry 
(1975) can be used to increase student awareness of 
some of the values of Native peoples in both traditional 
and contemporary settings; From Values to Laws (1977) 
suggests strategies for developing self-respect, respect 
for the rights of others, and respect for the rule of law in 
students; Multiculturalism in Action (1977) provides 
program ideas to help students to develop an 
understanding and appreciation of the points of view 
of ethnic and cultural groups other than their own; and 
Guidance (1980) contains many activities that can be 
used to assist students to develop a sense of personal 
dignity and to learn how to relate effectively to others. 

The purpose of this resource guide is to assist 
educators in achieving the value-related goals outlined 
in The Formative Years. The guide stresses the fact that 
values permeate the entire curriculum of the school 
and highlights the importance of emphasizing 
principles which promote justice, respect, and caring, 
in both the school and the classroom environments. It 
provides guidelines for helping students to reflect 
carefully on the values and issues found in many areas 
of the curriculum, especially in those areas related to 
classroom, school, and community life. To aid in 
achieving these goals, value-related activities appear 
throughout the guide. It should be noted that these 
activities are provided as examples only and do not 
constitute a program of study. 

The sources listed in the Bibliography represent 
points of view of which educators should be aware. 
However, the many different views that are expressed 
in these sources do not necessarily reflect those of the 
ministry. 


Values and Education- 


Values may be defined as those qualities that the 
individual, the society, or both consider important as 
principles for conduct and as major aims of existence. 
Values are a basis for decision-making; they have a 
significant impact on interpersonal relations; and they 
are fundamental to the formation of life goals. From 
values are derived moral precepts, social norms, rules, 
and laws. The attitudes of individuals evolve from the 
interplay between values and experiences. 

There is a long tradition of values education, or 
more specifically moral education, in Ontario schools. 
In the nineteenth century moral education was 
enshrined in law and was a common component ofthe 
school curriculum. In the early twentieth century 
many teachers were guided byA Teacher's Handbook of 
Moral Lessons by A.J. Waldegrave (London: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, c. 1906). The following excerpts from 
this handbook are as relevant today as they were then. 


The good moral training which a school should 
give cannot be left to chance;...the purpose of the 
teacher must be clearly conceived and intelli- 
gently carried out. 


An endeavour has been made to indicate how 
Moral Lessons may be so given as to be, above all, 
interesting. It cannot be too clearly recognized 
that positive harm will be done if morality 
becomes associated in the mind of the child with 
half-hours of dull and disagreeable maxim- 
grinding. 


Moral lessons without an ethical atmosphere and 
discipline in the school would be worse than 
useless. On the other hand, discipline misses its 
aim if, under its control, the power of intelligent 
self-government, and the idea of devotion to the 
social good, are not developed. 


In 1916 the Minister of Education recommended 
that The Fourth Golden Rule Book (Toronto: Macmillan 
Company of Canada, 1916) be used in Ontario’s public 
and separate schools. It was one ofa series of books for 
elementary pupils, “embodying a graded system of 
moral instruction”. Similarly, readers developed for use 
in schools have always included stories, poems, and 
maxims that require students to examine values in 
general, and moral values in particular. 


Today values education in Ontario is prescribed as 
one of the teacher’s duties in the Education Act, 1982 
(section 235 (1)(c)) and has been included in the 
ministry’s goals of education. For example, the goals 
stated in Issues and Directions (1980) include helping 
each student to develop: 


— a feeling of self-worth; 

— an acceptance of personal responsibility in society at 
the local, national, and international levels; 

— esteem for the customs, cultures, and beliefs of a 
wide variety of societal groups; 

— respect for the environment and a commitment to 
the wise use of resources; 

~ values related to personal, ethical, and religious 
beliefs and the common welfare of society.! 


Maxims 
It is useful for students to reflect on the maxims, 
proverbs, and sayings that they hear from adults or 
read in books. While many values will be implicit in the 
maxims chosen for examination, two key values to be 
explored in this activity are respect for self and respect 
for others. 

Students can follow these procedures in their 
examination of maxims: 


1. What is a maxim? Here are some examples: 
- A stitch in time saves nine. 
— Spare the rod and spoil the child. 
-A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 


2. Think of some other maxims. 


3. Select a particular maxim for consideration. 

— Explain it in your own words. 

- Think of situations in which the maxim would 
apply. 

— What do you like about the maxim? What do you 
dislike? 

— Ifthe maxim is followed, how would it help a 
person? 

- How might this maxim restrict a person’s freedom? 

- How could you apply this maxim in your own life? 


. Explain why students were once required to 
memorize maxims. 


. Create a maxim of your own. Share it with the class. 


. Interview adults you know about maxims and 
compile a collection. 


i 


. Ministry of Education, Ontario, Issues and Direc- 
tions: The Response to the Final Report of the 
Commission on Declining Enrolments in Ontario 
(Toronto: Ministry of Education, Ontario, 1980), 
pp..5-7. 


Discussions about values education can be 
facilitated ifit is recognized that there is a distinction to 
be made between personal values and societal values. 


Personal values are values held by the individual. These | 


values may be acquired and held consciously or 
unconsciously, and they profoundly affect the indi- 
vidual’s thinking and behaviour. Societal values are the 
values generally accepted by a society as demonstrated 
by its cultural traditions, structures, practices, and 
laws. Among the most important societal values in 
Canada are such principles as honesty, tolerance, and 
compassion. Our understanding of these principles 
has developed during the course of human history and 
has its roots in religious and philosophical traditions. 

Varying degrees of congruence exist between 
societal values and personal values. For example, 
Canadian legal traditions emphasize honesty as an 
important societal value. Similarly, many individual 
citizens hold honesty as a personal value; some do not. 
Still others who hold honesty as a personal value may 
give another value, such as loyalty to friends, a far more 
important place in their personal value systems. 

While societal values serve as expectations for 
people in general, it is the individual’s personal values 
that profoundly affect his/her thinking and behaviour. 
Many people profess an understanding of the need for 
tolerance, for example, recognizing it to be a societal 
value. Yet these same people may act intolerantly in 
their personal lives. The principle of tolerance does not 
often affect their thinking and behaviour because they 
have not selected it as a personal value, have not 
examined how it applies in life situations, or have not 
incorporated it as an integral part of their personal 
value systems. 

Distinguishing between personal and societal 
values helps adults to see two important tasks involved 
in the values education of children. One task is to 
identify the societal values for which schools should 
stand in order to ensure that the school environment, 
and more particularly the interaction of staff and 
students, will exemplify those values. 

A second task is to determine how teachers can 
help students to develop a personal value system 
which includes important societal values. Teachers 
need to ask themselves how children can develop the 
sensitivities and skills which will enable them to live 
their lives according to these values. They must also ask 
themselves what experiences will help children to 
become the kind of citizens who actively contribute to 
the process by which a democracy continues to clarify, 
review, and improve its own societal values. 

While no one person or institution has exclusive 
responsibility for the development of values in 
children, the home has the primary responsibility. For 
many children the religious community also has a 
profound influence; frequently a child’s first exposure 
to a community or societal approach to values occurs 
within the religious context adopted by the parents. 


The school must recognize and respect the contribu- 

tions of these areas of influence and should not see its 
role as superseding them in contributing to the moral 
growth of the child. 

On the other hand, society has frequently turned to | 
the school for assistance in helping young people to 
deal with such problems as smoking, drinking, and the 
abuse of drugs in general. Schools cannot, nor should 
they be expected to, solve such problems alone. 
Parents can exercise their responsibilities, for example, 
by closely monitoring the television programs that 
their children watch. They may examine a particular 
program to determine what their children are learning 
from it; what values are being promoted by it; what 
kinds of behaviour are sanctioned by it; and how men, 
women, and children are portrayed in it. The 
information collected through such an examination 
can help parents to decide which programs they 
consider to be beneficial for their children and which 
issues or ideas that arise during these programs to 
discuss with their children. 

While schools do not have the predominant role in 
the development of values in children, they do have a 
clear responsibility to do their fair share to help 
children develop, and reflect on, the values that are 
essential for their individual well-being and for the 
well-being of society. In fulfilling this responsibility 
educators should recognize the broader dimensions of 
values education and not concentrate only on the 
narrower field of moral education. While the moral 
dimension of values education is of great importance, 
human values comprise aesthetic, cultural, educa- 
tional, political, spiritual, and economic dimensions 
as well. 


Television Awareness in the Home 

Parents can begin to analyse the television programs 
that their children watch by completing the following 
chart. Different categories than those listed in the chart 
may be used, depending on individual preferences and 
the nature ofthe programs involved. A similar chart can 
be used to examine the values and messages in 
television advertising or news broadcasting. In com- 
pleting the chart, the parent should follow these steps: 


1. List in the left-hand column the television programs 
your children usually watch. 

2. Place a checkmark in the “Values” column beside any 
program that projects values that you approve of. 

3. Place a checkmark in the “Violence” column beside 
any program that contains little or no violence. 

4. Place a checkmark in the “Women” column beside 
any program that treats women with dignity and 
respect. 


Name of Program 


5. Place a checkmark in the “Children” column beside 
any program that you believe is good for your 
children. 

6. Place a checkmark in the “Parents” column beside 
any program that you watch regularly. 


Whether the chart is completed in conjunction 
with a home and school meeting or independently at 
home, it is advantageous for parents to discuss their 
individual findings with others. The following ques- 
tions could be discussed: 


— How are the charts similar to and different from each 
other? 

—- What kinds of television programs are likely to be 
harmful to children? Beneficial to children? 

- What possible course of action can parents take to 
encourage more selective viewing by their children? 
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The Foundations of School Curriculum: 


The Formative Years states that children should 
“develop a personal value system within a context that 
reflects the priorities of a concerned society and at the 
same time recognizes the integrity of the individual”? 
Thus, the concept of moral relativism, the belief that 
when dealing with moral issues any decision is as good 
as any other, is not sanctioned by the Ministry of 
Education. 


Values for Which the School 
Should Stand 


In general, Canadians consider some values to be 
essential to the well-being of their society. These values 
reinforce the democratic rights and responsibilities of 
individuals and are based on the belief in the 
fundamental worth ofall persons regardless of race, 
creed, colour, sex, or background. While respect for self 
and respect for others provide the cornerstones of 
school programs, other values are also important for 
developing a society in which citizens can maximize 
their own potential and fulfil their commitments. The 
following values, which are consistent with teachings 
of the world’s great religions, form the foundation of 
the school curriculum in Ontario: 


compassion patience 

co-operation peace 

courage respect for the environment 
courtesy respect for life 

freedom respect for others 
generosity respect for self 

honesty responsibility 

justice self-discipline 

loyalty sensitivity 

moderation tolerance 


Understanding these fundamental societal values 
is one important task each school’s staff must confront. 
Teachers can benefit from deepening their personally 
held concepts of justice, for example, and examining 
how justice is embodied in the school’s environment 
and programs. This assists the school staff in improv- 
ing the values education it offers, thereby helping 
students to develop and act in accordance with 
personal value systems which include the fundamen- 
tal societal values listed above. 


2. Ministry of Education, Ontario, The Formative Years 
(Toronto: Ministry of Education, Ontario, 1975), p. 20. 


Objectives for Values 
Education 


The overall goal of values education is to help students 
to grow beyond concern for self to include concern for 
others and ultimately to extend that concernto _ 
include the rights of all. To achieve this goal it is 
important to formulate more specific learning objec- 
tives, and the creation of these objectives should be 
considered a priority in each school. 

Learning objectives will determine not only what is 
done in the classroom but also how it is done. To 
ensure success, educators must give careful consider- 
ation to both the affective and cognitive dimensions of 
the student’s development. For example, self-esteem — 
the feeling of self-worth—has a profound influence on 
moral growth. As an individual’s self-esteem is 
enhanced, it becomes easier for him/her to appreciate 
the needs of other persons, to act in accordance with a 
concern for others, to control the abuse of alcohol and 
other drugs, to resist negative peer pressure, and to 
communicate with adults. Thus, each school’s learn- 
ing objectives should ensure that the school experi- 
ence will help students to: . 


— develop self-esteem; 

— recognize the values held by the home, the school, 
the religious community, and society; 

— recognize the importance of values to the individual 
and to society; 

- clarify their own personal values; 

— become sensitive to the values of others; 

— identify the values essential to their own well-being, 
the well-being of others, and the well-being of society; 

— recognize the consequences of acting in accordance 
with a particular value position; 

— identify a value conflict when it occurs; 

— develop methods for resolving value conflicts; 

— acquire and practise decision-making skills; 

— develop a capacity for moral reflection; _ 

— act with regard for the dignity and rights of all 
persons. 


As these learning objectives are interrelated, they 
have not been arranged in any order of priority. For 
example, it is helpful for students to be aware of their 
own personal values and to be sensitive to the values of 
others when learning to resolve value conflicts. In turn, 
learning to resolve value conflicts helps students to 
become aware of the values held by the home, the 
school, the religious community, and society. Further- 
more, in carefully considering the consequences of a 
value position, an individual may deepen his/her 
capacity for moral reflection. 


Values Education in the School 


The Moral Growth of the 
Child 

Each child is a unique individual with physical, 
intellectual, social, emotional, and spiritual dimen- 
sions. These dimensions develop through a process 
that is identifiable and predictable and that can be 
traced from infancy, through childhood and adoles- 
cence, to adulthood. This development may be 
fostered or impeded by the child’s environment and 
experience. 

Children’s thinking differs from adults’ thinking 
not only because children lack experience but also 
because they have not yet developed mature thinking 
and role-taking abilities. Under favourable circumstan- 
ces the child’s moral growth progresses from concern 
for self to include concern for others, and ultimately 
concern for the rights of all. Thus, children exhibit 
qualitative differences in thinking and perception at 
different stages in their moral growth. 

For example, students in the Primary and Junior 
Divisions have great difficulty thinking in abstract 
terms. They are only beginning to be able to put 
themselves in another’s shoes, so to speak, and to take 
into account another person’s feelings when making 
decisions. Consequently, students in the Primary and 
Junior Divisions have a limited understanding of 
principles, of how principles are applied and why 
principles are important. The Golden Rule is inter- 
preted by many young children to mean, “Do to others 
as others do to you”. This interpretation reflects their 
egocentric and reciprocal view of what constitutes 
moral behaviour. 

The teacher in the Primary and Junior Divisions 
must recognize that the student’s egocentric viewpoint 
is based upon limited but developing capabilities. The 
teacher must respect and try to understand the 
student’s honest attempts to make sense of the world. 
However, while respecting the student’s viewpoint, the 
teacher must endeavour to foster moral growth. 

There is more involved in contributing to the 
child’s moral growth and values development than 
simply telling the child about important principles 
such as compassion and tolerance. Children are 
neither empty vessels to be filled with knowledge, nor 
computers to be programmed. Rather, children 
actively develop their personal values and capabilities 
as they interact with their environment. Consequently 
the teacher must be sensitive to the influence of the 
classroom and school environments and, in addition, 
must encourage students to think about values. 


Being Helpful 

Here is one way students can begin to think about the 
many ways of helping others and the sense of 
satisfaction to be gained thereby. Among the many 
values implicit in the situations below that students 
can focus on are the four key values of compassion, 
courage, respect for self, and respect for others. 

The students can form groups of three to discuss 
one or more of the following situations, or other 
situations that they create, in the context of the 
following questions: “What would be a good way to 
help in this situation? Why?” 


— Anew student has joined your class. 

- Your friend’s mother is in the hospital. 

- Aneighbour is old, lives alone, and is lonely. 

- Your cousin becomes homesick while visiting you. 
- A friend is not a good sport in the baseball game. 
- A child is being teased. 

— A dog has been injured in an accident. 


The students share their ideas about how to be 
helpful with the members of their groups. The 
following questions can be used to evaluate their ideas: 


— What might happen if you tried to help in that way? 

— How might you fee! if you were being helped in that 
way? 

— Would the world be a better place if everyone did 
what you suggest? Why? 


Finally, each group can pick one of the good ideas it 
examined and be prepared to discuss it with the class. 


The School and Classroom 
Environments 


Values education is rooted in human interaction in the 
classroom and in the social climate of the school at 
large. In fact, it is not possible for schools to be value- 
free or morally neutral because schools are communi- 
ties of people, teachers and students, who, in turn, are 
part of the larger community. Because values underlie 
and govern personal action, the value systems of 
schools are affected by the values of the people who 
have influence in them. 

Value messages are transmitted to students not 
only through the organization and operation of the 
school as a social system but also through the nature of 
the program and the teachers’ approach to classroom 
management. Even the unconsciously held belief and 
the unexamined assumption have an impact on 
classroom practice and, therefore, on students’ value 
systems. Thus, in designing their classroom programs, 
teachers will need to reflect on personal and societal 
values in terms of such things as the nature of 
humankind and the purposes of education, and to use 
the outcome ofthis reflection in choosing appropriate 
methodologies and learning materials for use in the 
classroom. 

In addition, teachers should examine the rules that 
are part of their classroom and school environments, 
the processes by which those rules are formulated, and 
the consequences for students if those rules are 
ignored or broken. In this regard, they should consider 
such questions as: What kinds of student behaviour 
should be encouraged? What forms of discipline are 
appropriate? Should all students exhibiting the same 
form of behaviour be dealt with in exactly the same 
way? Should the parents always be informed if the 
student misbehaves? The answers to such questions 
are rooted in both teacher and community values. 

A careful examination of these aspects of the 
school environment will reveal many of the values that 
are important to individual teachers and to the school 
staff as a whole. Following such an examination, 
teachers may decide to make changes so that school 
procedures more closely promote the values that are 
essential to the well-being of the student and the 
school community. 

One way in which students may be involved in the 
process by which classroom rules are developed 
requires discussion of rights and responsibilities. 
During the first week of school the students and the 
teacher together can develop a list of rights that they 
would like to have in the classroom. The teacher can 
initiate discussion on the first day by asking, “What 
rights would you like to have in the classroom that 
would help you to do your best work and encourage 
you to feel good about yourselves?” The following are 
some possible student suggestions: 


— to speak without being interrupted 
— to be free to get the materials one needs from the 
supply cupboard 


— not to be made fun of when one makes a mistake 
— to be appreciated for doing one’s best work 


A discussion period at the end of each day can be 
used to assess and revise the list. As situations arise in 
the classroom, the teacher can use the list to talk about 
the responsibilities that students have for the well- 
being of the entire class. In this way students will come 
to see that rules are developed as a means of ensuring 
that everyone enjoys the rights that the students 
themselves have identified. 

The following are some examples of such rules: 


— When someone is speaking, everyone should listen. 

— Students may obtain materials from the cupboard as 
long as they leave things so that others can find what 
they need. 

— Students are not to make fun of or ridicule others. 

— Everyone should show appreciation for those who 
try their best. | 


Using this method to develop a set of rules for the 
classroom fosters an understanding of the need to 
respect the rights of others. Students will accept and 
understand these rules because they themselves have 
developed them. At the same time they can examine 
such key values as respect for self and respect for 
others. 

The way in which the classroom is managed can 
contribute significantly to enhancing the students’ self- 
esteem. In this regard teachers should carefully 
examine the factors that affect self-esteem: How are 
students evaluated? What do the teacher’s verbal and 
non-verbal communications say about the students’ 
self-worth? What methods of instruction and disci- 
pline are used? Do all students experience success? 

One way to foster students’ feelings of self-worth is 
to capitalize on their strengths or interests. Early in the 
year the teacher and the students can set aside a time 
to share with each other the things that they enjoy 
doing or that they do well. These interests and abilities 
can be expressed in a variety of ways, for example, 
through the arts, language, and drama. The presenta- 
tions can be shared in small groups, with the teacher 
ensuring that everyone has a turn. A summary of the 
things that the various class members enjoy doing or 
do well can be prepared and posted in the classroom. 
The class can then find ways for each student to use 
his/her talents, abilities, and interests to contribute to 
the classroom program throughout the year. Through 
this activity students will learn a great deal about such 
values as respect for self, co-operation, and respect for 
others. 


Modelling - teaching by example - is an especially 
important function of the teacher. Through words and 
actions, teachers, parents, and other adults present 
images of how adults behave. If children are to learn 
punctuality, the adults in their lives must be punctual. 
If they are to learn caring, they must see that quality in 
adults. If they are to learn to respect themselves and 
others, they must observe adults who consciously 
exhibit in their behaviour in the presence of children 
such important values as those listed earlier in this 
guide. 

Children learn far more from how adults act than 
from what adults say about how children should act. 
Consequently, teaching by precept-telling children 
what the adult believes is right-is far less effective than 
teaching by example. Teaching by precept is even less 
effective when the adult’s own behaviour, in the 
presence of children, contradicts his/her instructions 
to those children or when the values expressed by the 
adult are very different from the values already held by 
the children. 

Despite its limited effectiveness, teaching by 
precept is sometimes essential. For example, consider 
the case of the Grade 5 classes returning from a field 
trip to the museum. In the rush to get everyone 
accounted for and aboard the buses, a teacher hears a 
student call another a racist name. In the limited time 
available, the adult teaches by precept, expressing 
his/her disapproval. In remaining silent the teacher 
might risk appearing to condone the behaviour. Once 
the students have returned to the school, however, the 
teacher will have to find positive ways to foster respect 
for different racial and cultural backgrounds if future 
incidents of name-calling are to be eliminated. 


Hurting Feelings 
Students can be involved in an activity that stimulates 
them to think about howa person’s feelings can be hurt 
as a result of a “putdown’” statement that ridicules the 
person and causes him/her embarrassment. 

In discussing putdown statements with students, 
the following questions could be used. 


- Think of a time when you received a putdown from 
someone. How did you feel? 

- Why do people say such things? 

— What are some good ways to get people to stop using 
putdown statements? Which of these ways are the 
best? 


Students can make lists of examples of two kinds of 
statements that they find in television programs: 
putdown statements and statements that build people 
up and help them feel good about themselves. They 
can then share their lists with the class. 

The class could decide to do something about 
putdown statements in the school. For example, the 
class could try to avoid using putdown statements for 
one week and then discuss the success of their efforts. 
The students can then repeat the exercise in order to 
improve their performance. Through these activities 
students will focus on the key values of respect for self, 
respect for others, and sensitivity to others. 
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Helping Children to Think 
About Values 


The school and classroom environments provide 
students with experiences which reflect value posi- 
tions and contain value messages. However, children 
develop their personal values not only from the . 
experiences they have but also from their interpreta- 
tions of those experiences. For example, many children 
who have been punished by a teacher or parent for 
tardiness have learned more about power than about 
punctuality and have interpreted the experience to 
mean that might is right. 

Because people develop values by interpreting 
their experiences, schools must not only provide 
students with positive experiences but also help 
students to think about the values implicit in 
experiences, in a context that takes into account the 
rights of both self and others. Discussion, stimulated by 
questions and comments and including role-taking 
and information-sharing, can help the student grow 
beyond egocentrism to a level of perception which 
includes a concern for the feelings and rights of others 
and an ability to understand another’s point of view. 
Thus, thinking about values contributes to the inter- 
nalization by students of deeper personal understand- 
ings of such important values as those listed earlier in 
this guide. 


The Qualities of Friendship 
Through this activity students can begin to think about 
friendship. In completing the activity, the students will 
examine such key values identified with friendship as 
loyalty, co-operation, sensitivity, and generosity. 

The student completing the chart should follow 
these steps: 


_In the left-hand column of the chart, list the qualities 
that you would like a friend to have. 

. Place an asterisk (*) in the “*” column beside the 
three most important qualities a friend should have. 

. Place a“1” in the “1” column beside the most 
important quality, a “2” beside the second most 
important quality, and a “3” beside the third most 
important quality. 

4, Place a checkmark in the “M” column beside the five 

qualities that you would most like to have. 


The students can form groups of three or four and 
share their ideas about the qualities that friends should 
have. The teacher can contribute to further discussion 
by tabulating the results of the “*” and “1” columns for 
the entire class and presenting the findings. 


The Qualities of Friendship 
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Thinking about values involves reflection, and 
reflection has both cognitive and affective components. 
In reflecting, students observe, ask questions, make 
inferences, clarify feelings, make decisions, express 
positions, listen to others, assume different social 
perspectives, and empathize. These abilities are basic 
to many educational programs. Using these abilities to 
think about the values and value issues that arise from 
experiences is an essential part of a student’s values 
education. Thus, children should be given opportu- 
nities to develop such abilities from their earliest years. 


Taking Things That Belong to Others 
Students can consider the implications of taking things 
without permission, either within the context of the 
classroom, school, or community, or in the context ofa 
story such as “Jack and the Beanstalk”. Students can be 
asked to think about a time when something was taken 
from them or their families without permission. They 
could then respond to such questions as: 


— How did you feel? Why? 
— Did anyone help you? How? 
— Why is it important to have laws that deal with theft? 


Through the ensuing classroom discussion, the 
following key ideas can be clarified: 


— A person commits theft when he/she takes some- 
thing without permission with the intent of depriving 
the owner of it. 

— Laws are made for the protection of people and/or 


property. 
As well, such key values as respect for self, respect 
for others, and honesty can be examined. 
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Making Choices 

Another reason that thinking about values is an 
essential part of the student’s values education is that 
thinking helps people make more effective choices. 
People are constantly confronted by choice in our 
rapidly changing society. In many areas of life ina 
democracy, people have the right to make individual 
choices which may differ from those made by others. 
Schools must respect this right to choose and can 
contribute to the development of the students’ ability 
to make effective choices by teaching decision-making 
skills. In doing so they must challenge students to 
consider not just feelings, preferences, and goals, but 
also feasibility, rights, and responsibilities. 


ACTIVITIES IN WHICH I HAVE PARTICIPATED 


INTEREST Clubs 

AREAS and 
Organi- 
zations 


Interests and Occupations 
This activity will help students to begin to clarify their 
own interests in order to see which occupations 
coincide with those interests. 

The teacher and students can discuss the various 
interest areas on the accompanying form. Each 


student then completes a copy of the form. When this 
has been done, the students compare their completed 
forms in small groups and identify major interest areas. 
In consultation with adults and friends, each student 
then makes a list of occupations that relate to his/her 
three areas of highest interest. 


Pastimes | Helping 


Hobbies 


School 


at Home Subjects 


CLERICAL 
(e.g., keeping track of things) 


MECHANICAL 
(e.g., fixing things) 


SCIENTIFIC 
(e.g., solving problems) 


ATHLETIC 
(e.g., participating in sports) 


ARTISTIC 
(e.g., drawing or sculpting) 


LITERARY 
(e.g., writing or reading) 


MUSICAL 
(e.g., making or listening to music) 


SERVICE 
(e.g., helping others) 


MATHEMATICAL 
(e.g., working with numbers) 


BEING OUTDOORS 
(e.g., camping or hiking) 


Some of the most difficult and important choices 
people have to make involve moral dilemmas. Such 
dilemmas occur when a person tries to decide what 
he/she ought to do in a given situation that usually 
involves others in some significant way. Moral dilem- 
mas are difficult because they involve choosing 
between two or more important values that are in 
conflict. 

For example, if a child is severely punished by 
parents for being late, the teacher may have difficulty 
deciding whether he/she ought to deal with the 
question of tardiness in a manner that immediately 
involves the parents. A dilemma occurs because the 
teacher must decide whether the obligation to report 
tardiness to the parents takes precedence over 
compassion for the child. 

Children, like adults, face moral dilemmas result- 
ing from value conflicts. For example, in one Grade 3 
class students were working in small groups and the 
teacher was spending most of her time with two boys 
who seemed to be causing a great deal of trouble. After 
five minutes with them, she walked to the other side of 
the room. By the time she turned around to check on 
them, one of the boys had made a large black “X” on the 
drapes with a felt marker. Harry knew that Jack had 
marked the drapes, and so did most of the class. 

The teacher approached the two boys and asked, 
“How did this happen?” 

Harry tried to decide what he should do. Should he 
tell the truth, tell a lie, or say nothing? He was faced 
with a legitimate moral dilemma. He had to choose 
among honesty, loyalty, concern for others, and 
preservation of self. If he told the truth, he knew that 
Jack would be in trouble. Also, Harry thought that he 
might be beaten up after school by some of his 
classmates who may have turned against him, thinking 
he was not avery good friend. However, if he told a lie or 
said nothing, he might compromise an important 
value, and Jack might get away with defacing school 


property. 
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Students and teachers, in fact persons and groups 
of all ages and from all walks of life, are frequently faced 
with moral dilemmas resulting from value conflicts. To 
solve such problems effectively children must learn 
about the application of principles. The discussion and 
analysis of dilemmas that arise as part of the 
curriculum can help students to learn to recognize a 
value conflict and to identify the competing values 
involved. In this way students can learn to identify 
alternative courses of action and to understand the 
consequences of each. Teachers can also encourage 
students to raise important value questions and can 
challenge them to evaluate their responses to these 
questions in light of such fundamental values as those 
listed earlier in this guide. 


Getting Along with Others 

Students can be encouraged to think about ways of 
handling bullying and aggressive behaviour. The issue 
could arise within the context of the classroom or 
school, and may very well be dealt with through the 
curriculum. For example, the class can discuss the 
following scenario: 


Billy was having a lot of fun playing with his friends 
during recess. Johnny came by and hit Billy really 
hard, making him cry. What should Billy do now? 


In their discussion, the students will suggest 
alternatives such as: “Hit Johnny back’, “Tell the 


teacher”, “Tell Johnny’s mother or father”. The follow- 


ing questions might be used to examine and evaluate 
the ideas suggested: 


— What would be the best thing to do? Why? 

-— Why might Johnny have hit Billy? 

— Think ofa time when you were hit as Billy was. How 
did you feel? What did you think of the behaviour of 
the person who hit you? 

- Should Johnny be punished for hitting Billy? Why? 
What punishment would be fair? Why? 

— What advice would you give Billy for handling this 
type of situation in the future? Why would this be 
good advice? 


Through this discussion such key values as respect 
for self, courage, and justice can be examined. 
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A Model for Decision-Making 

The preservation of our democratic way of life is largely 
dependent on citizens who recognize and accept the 
values that are essential to their own well-being and to 
the well-being of society. These citizens understand 
the importance of rational decision-making that takes 
into account the rights of others. Personal values have a 
profound influence on the decisions we make. 
Thinking about values assists in the development ofa 
personal value system and improves important 
decision-making abilities. 

Many approaches are available to help students 
think about values and make decisions in the 
classroom. The better-known approaches include 
clarification, evocation, value analysis, moral reason- 
ing, and reflection. Each ofthese approaches embodies 
a particular philosophical and psychological orienta- 
LON 

The collective experience of educators in Ontario 
clearly indicates that the adoption of one approach to 
the exclusion of others severely restricts the effective- 
ness of values education. Educators must acquaint 
themselves with the different approaches, understand 
their respective strengths and weaknesses, and synthe- 
size the acceptable features of each approach into 
appropriate learning experiences. 


Because making value decisions is an inescapable 
part of life, one of the goals of values education is to 
help students to learn to make more authentic and 
responsible decisions. The many available methods for 
decision-making share common features. The follow- 
ing procedures can provide a model framework within 
which a student or a group of students can make value 
decisions in the classroom: 


1. identify the value issue and the values that are in 
conflict; 
2. gather information relevant to the issue; 
3. ask questions which, if answered, would shed light 
on the value issue; 
4. gather any additional information which step 3 has 
shown to be important; 
5. list all the possible alternatives for resolving the 
problem; 
6. consider the consequences of each alternative; 
7. examine the values that lie behind each alternative 
and identify the more important values; 
8. select the best alternative; 
9. list reasons to support your choice; 
10. evaluate the decision according to the following 
criteria: 
— Is it feasible? 
— Does it resolve the value issue? 
— How would you like the decision applied to 
yourself? 
— How does the decision consider the rights of 
others? 
— Does the decision create new problems? 
— What would be the implications if the decision 
were universally adopted? 
— Has any important information been ignored? 
— Is the decision supportive of the values essential 
to the well-being of the individual and society? 
11. reconsider the decision. 


These procedures are not usually applied in rigid, lock- 
step sequence. For example, the criteria for evaluating 
a decision listed in step 10 can also be used to help to 
assess the consequences of various alternatives as part 
of step 6. 

Of course, the decision-making process must be 
modified when used with very young children. The 
following procedures can be used to develop a 
simplified framework for decision-making: 


1. make a decision; 

2. give reasons to support the decision; 

3. list alternative courses of action; 

4. consider the consequences of each course of 
action; 

5. select the best course of action; 

evaluate the decision; 

7. reconsider the original decision. 
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Decision-making procedures can be used within 
the context ofa specific classroom problem or in 
relation to a case study such as the following: 


It was the end ofthe day and school was out. Marie 
was the first one to leave. In the schoolyard she 
saw a soccer ball under a bush. 

“I've always wanted a soccer ball,” she thought. 
“The school has lots of them. The teachers won't 
miss one. Maybe I could take it home and no one 
would ever know.” 

What should Marie do? Why? 


Frequently, it is the questions asked by the teacher 
during class discussion that challenge the students to 
utilize elements of the decision-making process. For 
example, students can begin to gain the information 
they require about the situation by discussing answers 
to such questions as: 


- Who found the soccer ball? 

— Whose soccer ball was it? 

— Could Marie really take the ball without anyone ever 
knowing? 
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Questions such as the following can be used to 
help students to evaluate their decisions by challeng- 
ing them to consider the ethical implications of their 
positions: 


- Ifsomeone found your soccer ball, what would you 
want him/her to do? 

- If Marie did what you suggest, how would other boys 
and girls feel about it? Why? 

— What would happen if all the boys and girls did what 
you suggest Marie should do? Would it make the 
school a better or worse place? 

— If Marie did what you suggest, would it be the honest 
thing? Why? 


Students can reconsider their original decisions by 
responding to the following questions: 


- Do you think there is a better decision that Marie~ 
could make? 

— What is it? 

— Why do you think it is a better one? 


This activity might focus on an examination ofthe 
key values of respect for others and honesty. 
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Curriculum Content 

Many opportunities for students to think about values 
arise as an integral part of the student's experiences in 
school. As Education in the Primary and Junior 
Divisions (1975) indicates, curriculum content for 
young children is more than a set of facts or opinions 
such as are contained in a textbook. The source for 
content must be the child’s own environment, “the 
people, the things, and the symbols”. Consequently, 
much of the subject matter in the Primary and Junior 
Divisions is approached through the student’s explora- 
tion of his/her own environment —the classroom and 
the school as well as the neighbourhood and the 
community. 

Situations arise constantly in the classroom and 
the school that reflect value positions or contain value 
messages directly affecting the students themselves. 
For example, a systematic discussion of stories or 
vignettes involving finding things, making friends, 
littering, caring for property, obeying or breaking 
classroom rules, sharing, or working together is 
beneficial to students, especially if various alternatives 
for resolving problems are considered. In this way 
students become aware of value issues, learn to 
identify competing values, and consider alternatives 
that serve the interests of both individuals and the 
group. 

An example of a common school situation that has 
values implications is that in which one student bullies 
another. Students might discuss the following 
scenario: 


At recess you see a group of older boys take some 
candy from some younger children. The boys tell 
you not to tell on them or they will beat you up. 
You are frightened by what the boys have said. 

The bell rings to end recess and you return to 
class. When you have trouble answering questions 
and participating in classroom activities, the 
teacher asks you what is wrong. 


Questions such as the following can be used to 
stimulate class discussion of this case study. 


— Should you tell the teacher what you saw? Why? 

— What might happen if you tell your teacher? What 
might happen if you don’t tell your teacher? 

- Do you think the boys would ever take your candy? 
What would you do if they did? To whom could you 
turn for help? 

— What are some ways to stop this kind of situation 
from occurring? 


3. Ministry of Education, Ontario, Education in the 
Primary and Junior Divisions (Toronto: Ministry of 
Education, Ontario, 1975), p.17. 


The resulting discussion might focus on an examina- 
tion of such key values as responsibility, courage, and 
honesty. 

Many aspects of the neighbourhood and commu- 
nity also have value dimensions that can be examined 
profitably in the classroom. The police, the family, the 
uses of land, vandalism, caring for pets, shopping, and 
working are examples of topics that affect the lives of 
students and have relevance to the study of the wider 
society. Situations related to such topics that are 
selected for examination should be appropriate to the 
grade level and maturity of the students and should be 
carefully prepared and treated with sensitivity by the 
teacher. 

Students can begin to think about the respon- 
sibilities they have for the animals in their care through 
a discussion of the following case study: 


Mrs. Green told her daughter Anne that she could 
have goldfish if she took the responsibility for 
looking after them. Anne fed them and cleaned the 
aquarium regularly for three weeks. Then she 
began to get careless. Finally some fish died. — 


Questions such as the following can be used to 
help students discuss the situation: 


— What responsibilities do you have at home? Who 
helps you? How do they help? 

— Why didn’t Anne feed the fish every day? 

— What should Mrs. Green do? Why? 

— What should Anne do? Why? 


To conclude their discussion the students can be 
asked to make up a set of rules that will help the class 
take better care of its pets. In this way students will 
focus on the key values ofrespect for life, responsibility, 
and self-discipline. 


Values and issues can also be treated as part of the 
strong factual base established in such curricular areas 
as Communications, Arts, and Social and Environmen- 
tal Studies. For example, students can think about 
pioneer life in relation to their own by following this 
procedure: 


— After they have acquired some information about 
pioneer life, they make a list of all the needs that 
children in their own community have (e.g., love, 
food, shelter, warmth). 

— They put a star beside those needs that are most 
important for survival and a checkmark beside other 
needs that are most important to them. 

— They suggest which of the needs in their list pioneer 
children also had and which were most important to 
those children. 

— They plan further research (using books, films, and 
people in the community as resources) to discover 
what needs and problems pioneer children had. 


Through such questions as the following, children 
can discuss their findings, focusing on such key values 
as co-operation, courage, and responsibility: 


— How is life different for children now? Is it better or 
worse? Why? 
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- The United Nations has stated that children have 
certain rights. Since children today have certain 
rights, they also have certain responsibilities. Why? 
What responsibilities do you have in your family? 

— Do you have more or fewer responsibilities than 
pioneer children had? Why do you think so? How do 
you feel about that? 


Children learn about values in part by actively 
making decisions, trying them out, and learning from 
the consequences of their decisions. There are many 
supervised school activities through which students 
can safely experience this process. Group work, team 
sports, and fund-raising can all provide important 
learning experiences related to human relationships, 
plans, contributions, and accomplishments. 

Activity programs in the Primary grades can 
challenge students to make appropriate decisions 
about using time and setting priorities. Planning and 
participating in community experiences, such as 
visiting senior citizens, touring a restaurant or service 
station, talking with a police official, or learning the art 
of canoe-making from a local artisan, can also provide 
opportunities for students to learn about values in the 
social context. 

In short, it is not only through the discussion of 
case studies or other hypothetical problems that moral 
growth occurs. The direct participation of students in 
the classroom and school decision-making process is a 
first-class lesson in citizenship. 
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Guidelines for the Teacher 


A key factor affecting the quality of the school program 
lies in the knowledge, beliefs, sensitivity, and skill of the 
school staff. This is especially true of classroom 
teachers who have a great influence on the students 
under their care. For this reason teachers must 
understand how students acquire values and how 
moral growth can be encouraged. 

Positive beliefs about students and themselves will 
help teachers to work effectively in resolving individual 
and group problems arising in the classroom and will 
contribute to sensitive and concerned classroom 
management. Students should perceive teachers as 
good listeners who are interested in their views, who 
take them seriously, and who try to understand them 
fully. 

Teachers must also use the opportunities that arise 
within the different facets of the curriculum to engage 
students in thinking about values and in making 
authentic decisions. It is important that these opportu- 
nities be relevant, both to the curriculum and to the life 
experience of the student. Discussing issues that are 
far beyond the student’s experience may result in glib, 
superficial responses rather than thoughtful, empathe- 
tic reflection. 

A key skill in this regard is that of asking questions 
that help students to clarify their thinking about an 
issue and that challenge them to consider the ethical 
implications of decisions. For example, teachers can 
ask students to give reasons supporting a position, to 
consider analogous cases, or to think about the 
consequences facing a particular individual in a case 
study. Such questions help students to utilize elements 
of the decision-making process described earlier in 
this guide. 


Teachers must carefully consider the potential 
impact of curriculum on students. The methods used 
by the teacher in the classroom, including the 
selection, development, and evaluation of values- 
related activities and learning materials, should be 
governed by the following criteria: 


— Activities and materials should be rooted in such 
important values as those listed earlier in this guide. 

- Activities and materials should not be seen as ends in 
themselves, but should be used as a means towards 
achieving educational objectives such as those stated 
earlier in this guide. 

— Activities and materials should enhance students’ 
self-esteem and usually involve students in variations 
of the decision-making process described earlier. 

- Activities and materials must respect the privacy of 
students and the homes from which they come. 
Students should not be required to disclose personal 
information about themselves or their families. For 
example, questions must be phrased in language that 
permits rather than demands an answer. Students 
should also be informed before a writing assignment 
if their work will be collected, posted, circulated 
among other students, or if it will be for their personal 
use only. Questions that are clearly privacy-threaten- 
ing should be avoided, as should activities that put 
students “in the hot seat”. 

- Activities and materials should include communica- 
tion skills as a key component since the quality of 
values education is dependent on the quality of the 
interpersonal communication in the classroom. It 
must be clearly recognized, however, that values 
education is not psychotherapy. Deeply rooted 
emotional and personality problems cannot and 
should not be treated with values-related activities 
and materials. 

+ Activities and materials should give students oppor- 
tunities to practise skills that relate to other aspects 
of their education. For example, almost any activity 
can be adapted to include extensive opportunities for 
writing. Students can be asked to write a paragraph 
describing how a person might feel in a particular 
situation or outlining what a person might do when 
confronted with a specific value conflict. They may 
write to defend a course of action, to take the 
perspective of another person, or to evaluate 
alternative positions. 

- Activities and materials must enable students to 
encounter and consider the values that are essential 
to the well-being of the individual and the well-being 
of society. Experiences that help students to under- 
stand and appreciate the social perspective of other 
persons contribute to ne this goal. By chal- 
lenging students. te: r +s such as those 
fisted earlier in this guide, Re can and should be 
demonstrated that not all decisions are equally valid. 


These criteria are met in the following case-study 
activity that could be included as a part of the 
environmental studies component of the curriculum. 
To begin, students discuss ice-fishing experiences and 
then examine the following scenario: 


Nadine and her father go ice fishing frequently. 
Father always insists that they carry home all their 
empty pop cans, lunch wrappers, used bait 
containers, and other garbage, even though they 
have a long way to walk. On their way home they 
often see places where other people have left their 
garbage. 


The class is divided into three groups. Each group 
is assigned one of the viewpoint cards illustrated below 
to discuss and complete. 


Nadine’s Card 
You carry the garbage home because Father insists 
on it, but you don't really want to. List all of the 
alternatives to carrying the garbage home. 


Father’s Card 
List in order of importance the reasons why you 
insist on carrying home all your garbage. 
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When the three groups have completed their work, 
each group reports its viewpoint to the class. The 
merits of each viewpoint should then be considered. 
The teacher may raise the following important 
questions to facilitate discussion: 


- All Canadians have the right to enjoy our lakes and 
streams. How do polluters interfere with that right? 

- Polluting shows disrespect for the rights of others. 
What are some other examples of actions that show 
disrespect for the rights of others? 


Although this activity involves many values, class 
discussion will focus on an examination of the key 
values of respect for the environment, courtesy, and 
respect for others. 


Snowmobiler’s Card 

You are out snowmobiling and see many places 
where garbage has been left on the shore and on the 
ice. List some of your reactions to this sight. 
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Implementation by School Boards 


Values education should meet the needs of the local 
community as well as the needs of the individual and 
society. There are a number of strategies that can be 
used to accomplish this goal. Many school boards have 
established advisory or steering committees to assist in 
formulating policies regarding values education. Mem- 
bership of such committees has included trustees, 
administrators, teachers, members of the clergy, 
teacher educators, home and school association 
representatives, students, and representatives of busi- 
ness and labour. 

In some boards a few advisory- or steering- 
committee members have formed a literature-search 
subcommittee. The task of such a subcommittee is to 
survey the current values-education literature, keep 
abreast of research, and make regular reports and 
recommendations to the steering committee. 

Principals should provide leadership in their 
schools, working with staff to clarify value-related 
goals, set priorities, promote positive school environ- 
ment, ensure through in-service training that staff 
acquire necessary knowledge and skills, and consult 
with parents. 

Workshops can be used both to inform and to 
receive advice from parents. Opportunities to consult 
parent-teacher associations, religious communities, 
service clubs, labour unions, business associations, 
and the media should be welcomed. Psychologists, 
theologians, moral philosophers, and teacher educa- 
tors, as well as other members of the community, can 
all contribute their expertise. 

Finally, it is not enough to develop a set of policies, 
refine a classroom approach, and assemble the 
appropriate materials. Because a major resource in 
values education is the teacher’s knowledge, beliefs, 
sensitivity, and skill, special attention must be given to 
in-service and staff-development programs. While 
some teachers may have received pre-service or in- 
service training in values education at the faculties of 
education, most teachers have not. They will require 
encouragement, assistance, and support, presented in 
a way that is sensitive to the considerable professional 
pressures that teachers face in these changing times. 

In-service programs and resources in values 
education have been and are being successfully 
provided for teachers by many school boards. Similar 
programs could be offered or supported by faculties of 
education. School boards have found that assistance to 
teachers in values education is most effective when an 
individual or team of teachers assumes responsibility 
for the board’s efforts. This individual or team can 
organize initial presentations to teachers, develop and 
implement in-service programs, provide resource 
materials, and supply ongoing support and encourage- 
ment. 


One Schools Experience 


The following case study of one school’s experience in 
emphasizing values education illustrates how the 
various strategies outlined here can be used. In this 
case, an urban elementary school in Ontario, the 
principal and vice-principal became concerned about 
school tone. They wished to reduce vandalism, 
improve student-teacher relations, and improve inter- 
student relations (especially on the playground). These 
concerns resulted in a three-year initiative in values 
education in the school. The following steps were 
taken: 


1. Staff meetings clarified concerns and defined objec- 
tives. Through a process of discussion the following 
goals were formulated: 

— to help students develop positive self-images 

— to help students increasingly accept responsibility 
for their actions 

— to help students increasingly sense the importance 
of maintaining physical fitness 

— to help students develop improved social skills 

— to help students develop a greater sense of 
belonging in school 

— to help students develop a greater sense of school 
pride 


2. The principal and vice-principal attended many 
meetings of groups of parents in the parents’ own 
homes. The school’s concerns and objectives were 
discussed. “How can we work together?” was the 
theme of these meetings. The parents’ responses 
were enthusiastic. 


3. School programs, activities, and procedures were 
reviewed to discover whether, and how, they 
contributed to achieving the school’s objectives. 
Modifications were made where needed. 


4. Each of the six goals was treated as a special theme 
during its own five-week period. Assemblies and 
school projects were developed to illustrate each 
theme. 


5. The staff involved themselves in significant in-service 
training, especially during the second year of the 
program. The school board's values-education con- 
sultants held a series of seven workshops for the 
school. Other in-service sessions were held on other 
topics, but all focused on improving teachers’ 
knowledge, sensitivity, and skill. 


6. The staff increased opportunities for students to 
think about the values and issues that were inherent 
in the curriculum. Topics were drawn from the 
classroom, school, and community, as well as from 
the wider society. 
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At the conclusion of the three-year period the 
principal and vice-principal felt justified in saying that 
the school’s initiative in values education had contrib- 
uted to an overall improvement in school tone. The 
following changes were observed by administrators, 
teachers, and parents: 

- Vandalism had declined significantly. 

— The number of parent volunteers in the school 
had increased. 

— Teacher morale was higher. 

— Student-teacher rapport had improved and 
discipline problems were significantly reduced 
in the school and on the playground. 

- Student conduct in the neighbourhood had also 
improved. 


In this case the school, working in co-operation 
with the home, actively assumed its responsibility for 
contributing to the values development and moral 
growth of the students in its care. However, to ensure 
success, not only the home and the school but also the 
religious community of choice, as well as other 
community members and social agencies, must work 
together. By recognizing the primary responsibility of 
the home and by building bridges among individuals 
and groups, communities can help young people to 
cope with the problems they encounter as they mature. 
and to become effective, responsible citizens, equip- 
ped to lead personally satisfying and socially construc- 
tive lives. 
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